The preplanned targets for the whole force included, along with military 
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warhead allocated for every city of 25,000 people or more in the Soviet 
Union. The “military” targets (many of them in or near cities, and many 
only tendentiously described as military) were by far the great majority, 
since all the cities could be totally destroyed by a small fraction of the 
attacking vehicles. 

In 1960-61 it was in reality quite possible—though USAF and CIA 
“missile gap” estimates implied otherwise—that not a single nuclear 
warhead would land on U.S. territory after such an American first strike. 
Worldwide fallout in the stratosphere from our own strikes would certainly 
kill Americans, but over so long a time, with radioactivity decaying in the 
atmosphere on the way over and deaths from cancer long delayed, that the 
increase in mortality in any one year might not be statistically perceptible. 
But our Western European allies in NATO would be quickly annihilated 
twice over: first from the mobile Soviet medium-range missiles and tactical 
bombers targeted on them, which our first strike couldn’t find and destroy 
reliably, and second from the close-in fallout from our own nuclear strikes 
on Soviet bloc territory. 

John H. Rubel’s brief memoir provides a vivid account of the first high- 
level presentation on the completed SIOP-62 by one of the handful of 
civilians who was present on that historic occasion. I quote his description 
at length, because I don’t know of anything else like it in print from an 
insider. Rubel is the only person exposed to the SIOP who has recorded, in 
his comments toward the end, the same emotional reaction to it that I 
experienced a few months later in the White House when I saw the JCS 
estimate of the death toll from our own attacks. 


The meeting took place near mid-December 19605 at Strategic 
Air Command (SAC) headquarters at Offutt Air Force Base 
near Omaha, Nebraska, attended by Secretary Gates, Deputy 
Secretary Jim Douglas, myself, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a 
multitude of general officers representing every unified and 
specified Command from all over the world. 


The SIOP briefing was held on the floor of the command 
center at SAC headquarters. The viewers faced a high wall 
along which enormous panels bearing maps and charts ran on 
tracks the entire length of the room, perhaps a hundred feet or 
so. Behind and over one floor up was a glass-enclosed balcony. 
The generals would run SAC’s part of the war from up there 
behind a long line of desks, glued to telephones, peering 
through the enclosing glass at the maps depicting the scene of 
wartime activity somewhere—indeed, anywhere and perhaps 
almost everywhere—in the world.... 

At a signal from General Power [the SAC commander] the 
briefer stepped on stage as it were, directly facing his audience, 
about fifteen or twenty feet in front of the first row.... 

After presenting a few charts he came to one defining the 
first wave of attacks to reach the Soviet Union. As I recall, 
these came from carrier-based fighter-bombers stationed near 
Okinawa. Having made this disclosure, he stepped aside. 

Thereupon two airmen appeared, one from each side of the 
long wall lined with maps, each carrying a tall stepladder. Each 
airman stopped at the edge of the large map which, we now 
observed, showed China and the Soviet Union and probably 
some other nearby features on a heroic scale. Each man climbed 
his tall ladder at the same brisk rate, reaching the top at the 
same instant as his counterpart. Each reached up toward a red 
ribbon which, we now noticed, encircled a large roll of clear 
plastic. With a single motion, each untied the bowknot securing 
the ribbon at his end of the roll, whereupon the plastic sheet 
unrolled with a whoosh!, flapped a bit and then dangled limply 
in front of the map. A bunch of little marks appeared, most of 
them over Moscow, representing nuclear explosions. The men 
descended the ladders, folded them, carried them off, and 
disappeared. 

The briefer repeated this performance several times as 
successive waves from B-52s already aloft on Headstart 
[airborne alert] missions and fighter-bombers from carriers in 
the Mediterranean and from U.S. bases in Germany and others 


from carriers and bases around Japan and B-47s and B-52s 
launched from bases in the United States and some from bases 
in Europe and a few ballistic missiles (many more would 
become part of the plan during the next few years) dropped 
their lethal loads over the USSR. 

Each time the briefer described an attack wave the ballet of 
the ladder masters would be re-enacted. They would untie 
another pair of red ribbons, a plastic roll would come 
whooshing down and Moscow would be even further 
obliterated beneath the little marks on those layers of plastic 
sheets. There were little marks in other places, too, but 
somebody noted that a third of Soviet industrial-military 
strength was concentrated in the greater Moscow area, hence 
the concentration of bombs dropped on that region. I recall that 
the plan called for a total of forty megatons—megatons—on 
Moscow, about four thousand times more than the bomb over 
Hiroshima and perhaps twenty to thirty times more than all the 
non-nuclear bombs dropped by the Allies in both theaters 
during more than four years of WWII ... 

At the point in the briefing where some bombers were 
described flying northeast from the Mediterranean on their way 
to Moscow, General Power waved at the speaker, saying: “Just 
a minute. Just a minute.” He then turned in his front row chair 
to stare into the obscurity of uniforms and dusk stretching 
behind me and said, “I just hope none of you have any relatives 
in Albania, because they have a radar station there that is right 
on our flight path, and we take it out.” With that, to which the 
response was utter silence, Power turned to the speaker and 
with another wave of the hand, told him to “Go ahead.” 

A subsequent chart shown by the briefer displayed deaths on 
the vertical axis and time in hours, extending out to weeks, 
along the horizontal axis. He announced that there were about 
175 million people in the USSR. This chart depicted the deaths 
from fallout alone—not from the direct effects of blast or 
radiation from a bomb going off, just from fallout subsequent to 
the attacks when radioactive dust propelled to high altitudes by 


the initial blast begins to fall back to earth. The curve of deaths, 
rising as time went by, leveled off at about 100 million, 
showing that more than half the population of the Soviet Union 
would be killed from radioactive fallout alone.... 

The briefing was soon concluded, to be followed by an 
identical one covering the attack on China given by a different 
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plan.” 


Rubel comments: 


That exchange did it. Already oppressed by the briefings up to 
that point, I shrank within, horrified. I thought of the Wannsee 
Conference in January 1942, when an assemblage of German 
bureaucrats swiftly agreed on a program to exterminate every 
last Jew they could find anywhere in Europe, using methods of 
mass extermination more technologically efficient than the vans 
filled with exhaust gases, the mass shootings, or incineration in 
barns and synagogues used until then. I felt as if I were 
witnessing a comparable descent into the deep heart of 
darkness, a twilight underworld governed by disciplined, 
meticulous and energetically mindless groupthink aimed at 


